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THE OLD SQUAW PRESENTING A SPECIMEN OF INDIAN FANCY WORK TO MISS WYNN, 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
CHAPTER XXXIII,—WIGWAM INTERIORS, 
; quaw whose papoose the visitors had been 
mspecting, was sitting alongside with her bare feet 
set in the wood-ashes for warmth, though the even- 
ig was sultry, and her hands busily engaged in 
No. 489,—nax 9, 1961, 
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what Linca asserted must be her drawing-room 
fancy work, it was so pretty and tasteful. As she 
continued her occupation, Miss Wynn had sufficient 
curiosity to investigate both materials and procedure. 
The Indian woman was embroidering some pouch 
or purse made of the leatherlike inner layers of birch- 
bark, with porcupine’s quills of every hue; the 
smallest no thicker than a thread; others split to 
the requisite fineness. Having traced the patterun— 
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regularly “ pinked” it, Linda said—the operator 
passed the two sharp ends of a quill through, and 
cut them off inside, leaving a mesh in front. 
Silently and swiftly she wrought, a group: of 
flowers growing under her nimble fingers, and 
never glaneing her blaek eye ab the+strangers, .ox- 
cept whem the back-board. cradle.waa. under can- 
sideration. 

“They have a good eye for colour, and: a vivid 
fancy, these Indians,” observed Sam Holt. “T’ve 
scen ‘fleurissages’ produced in a wigman, which 
would do no discredit, so far as design is concerned, 
to an artist.” 

“ Where does the colouring come from? I never 
heard that a porcupine resembled a chameleon in 
diversity of hues,” said Linda. 

“The quills, as likewise elk’s hair, or whatever 
other materials they embroider with, are dyed with 
juices of various plants. The ‘bois de perdrix’ 
gives the brilliant yellow to that mesh she has just 
made: I'll show it to you in the woods some day. 
IT am told also that when native shades of colour 
fail, they have-recourse.to woollen rags of European 
fabries, wheneethey draw threads to boil with the 
quills or:el&’s hair: .so you seethey are ingenious.” 

“Oh, very. ingenious, and have wonderful good 
taste, forsuch savages. Robertegave mamma a pair 
of mecassins, with theloveliestgrouping of rosebuds 
on them:” 

“TY. wonderif thereis any oneimthis:camp,” quoth 
Mr. Holt:.“‘who makes- the: renowned birch-bark 
transparencies” Conveying: hissimquiry to the 
Indiim whorknew most English, the visitors were 
led tocanotiter lodge, outside whichiseveral youths 
were lyingeon the:ground, intentlyywatehing “the 
game of the bewk”” 

“Gamblinggevenin savagelife,*’ obbervediR obert. 

The wooden bowl contained a numberof small 
figures resembling chessmen; eaeh! of! whichi had a 
foot or pedestal, whether ti:representiedia manjicanoe, 
fish, bear; deer; ete. Thecanvingywas ratherrude, 
and the likeness conjectural.imsome,cases ; buteach 
had a value im the game; and. were distinct enough 
to Indian eyes. Withiaslighishakeof the player's 
hand, the:bowl was thrustinto a. hale in. the earth, 
and the figures contameditherein settled, on side or 
end, as the-skill of the:shake. determmed. But to 
infusetthe:proper proportion of chance, awsetof foot- 
less pawns; coloured variously; and whosecettling 
down:noability of the plager’s:couldieentrel; counted 
according to the tint uppermost. The others were 
value; when they” kept their feet on the smooth 
bottom of the bowl, and loss otherwise. 

“T have never seen the Indians so animated as 
when engaged in this game,” said Robert: “ they 
will stay half the night at it sometimes, thoroughly 
absorbed:; and all sorts of property will change 
hands.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Linda, “ what’s the matter 
with that man who lifted his head just now ?” 

“ Grief for his squaw, darling,” replied her bro- 
ther. “He has blackened his face to testify his 


mourning, and wears black strips of leather round 
his arms and throat, as a further badge; but it 
seems he’s not beyond being comforted by the ‘jeu 
au plat,’ as the Canadians call this game.” 
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Raising the dingy blanket. which depended from 
the doorway of the wigwam, they were in presence 
of an ancient. grey-haired.squaw, who neither spoke 
nor understoed amy tengue but Ojibbeway, and was 
the chief biter of birch-bark ia thecamp. Daylight 
was no requirement for the praeticerof her art, for 
she merely félded the-slips of ‘brown bark-at various 
angles, and bit.an outline upon them ; without once 
using her eyes to judge of the correctness of the 
performance, she unfolded and handed it for ex- 
amination. Held up-before the blaze of the wigwam 
fire, a tomahawk, neatly traced and shaded, was 
discernible in the thin smooth substance. 

“ She must remember all the bites in the figure, 
pretty much as I remember all the notes of a piece 
of music, by practice become instinct,” said Linda. 
“ But what an odd style of drawing !” 

Sam Holt could tell her of more complicated 
works of art thus produced: arabesque patterns 
traced with the teeth, and filled in afterwards with 
coloured beadsand quills; human figures and flower- 
groups likewise. 

“ Curious that one’s artistic ability should depend 
on the soundness of one’s incisors,”’ added he. 

That the aged exhibitioner had other views of the 
usefulness. of incisors was evident from her prepar- 
ations meanwhile. Some one was coming home to 
supper; apparently ; so she took a piece of the black 
“ boucaned”” venison which hung from the smoky 
ribs of her-lodge; and. threw it into a saucepan con- 
taining: hot water. From a birch-bark “ makak,” 
or bom. sherdrew a:leathery roll, inch-thick, and 
sliced from: it. shreds for the same destination. 

“ ¥ouwenid hardly guess that to: be Indian jam,” 
said. Robert, peintimg to the tough scroll. 

“Dov your meamnpreserved fruit? Boiled with 
meat! Oth: Bob:!” 

“You férgettheeurrant jelly, orthodox with roast 
mutton; Miss: Linda,” remarked Mr. Holt. 

“always: thought a barbarism, and now ’tis 
proved,” rejoined:thexyoung lady. “ But how can 
they, getianyy preserve to roll up stiffly in that 
fashion: P”” 

“The plums, or-whortleberries, and maple-sugar, 
are ‘boiled: inte a:thick: paste, and then spread: on 
stripsof bark.and: dated in the-sun.” 

“ Holi, you know everything,” said Robert. 
“Now, Whadihiped'that was an ethnological dis- 
covery of nmr own+sugar’s: being the universal 
Indianveondiment.” 

“Your iment. overwhelms me,” rejoined 
Sam;,trying to: blush. “ Yes, it is curious that the 
use:of ‘salt’should be almost unknown among the 
native tribes.” 

They had a commentary on this fact, when the 
blanket was pushed aside presently, and a tall 
Indian entered, carrying one or two fish, which 
were forthwith popped into the saucepan along 
with the smoked venison and the plum preserve; 
a liberal allowance of maple sugar was added, and 
the whole hodge-podge left to simmer. 

“Decent provisions; though peculiarly cooked,” 
said Robert; “ preferable to a musk rat ragott, at 
all events.” 

The old squaw rummaged in some background of 
her scant furniture, and drew forth a pretty coloured 
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basket, with which she approached the white lady. 
“She wants to make you a present, Linda,” said 
her brother, laughing; but not so. After Miss 
Wynn had accepted the basket, and signified her 
thanks by much smiling and bowing, the Indian 
woman still stood by, expecting her reward. Seeing 
that it came not, though Linda had inwardly re- 
solved to recompense her with more than the gift’s 
value, she seized the corner of the pretty rose- 
coloured silk handkerchief knotted around the lady’s 
throat, and grunted and grinned her unmistakeable 
meaning that this was the exchange which pleased 
her. 

“Poor thing !” said Linda, unpinning the brooch 
that clasped the coveted article, (her pity was safe 
ina foreign tongue,) “the basket is worth twice as 
much.” 

No matter: the old squaw returned to her seat 
with satisfaction ineffable, and spread out the 
gay bit of silk on her knee, fondling the fringe, 
and smiling as a child would over a doll’s new 
gown. 

“T would not advise you to practise this mode 
of barter,” said Robert, “lest you should get into 
the fix I was in one day. A fellow thought proper 
to take a fancy to my best pair of wellington boots, 
and, by way of signifying his desire, solemnly di- 
vested himself of his own greasy deerskin leggings 
and mocassins, and laid them on the ground for 
my acceptance. I was young in the world then, 
aud thought he was purely benevolent; and had 
made one or two beautiful reflections on the generous 
virtues of savage character, when lo! he pointed to 
my boots, crying, ‘Take mocassin! give boot!’ 
Thereupon I bluntly refused to trade, 23 Zack would 
say, and have ever since distrusted a giver of 
gifts.” 

“The old lady wants us to have supper,” said 
Mv. Holt, interpreting her gestures. Not caring 
for trout dressed in sugar, the white people declined 
her hospitality, and left the close air of the wigwam 
for the cool outside. 

“Just think how they might be imposed upon,” 
observed Linda, “if the trader caught their fancy 
with the most valueless trash.” 

“And I fear such unfair advantage is often 
taken,” said Mr. Holt. “Generally speaking, an 
Indian will give anything he possesses for spirits. 
The very children drink to intoxication when they 
can.” 

_ “The Hudson’s Bay Company are wise and just 
m never bartering whisky for furs,” remarked 
Robert. 

“Til tell you what; if that trade and territory 
vere thrown open, and the Company’s monopoly 
tbdlished, as some mistaken people wish, the Indians 
vould be destroyed by drunkenness off the face of 
‘te earth; for private dealers would certainly in- 
itduce such a cheap and easy means of exchange 
’ doctored rum and gin. And the fur-bearing 
‘mals would as surely follow to extinction, 
because there would be no check on the hunting ; 
Whereas now, the country is, in a manner, a vast 
Preserve, used at the pleasure of the keepers.” 

“There’s the diseonsolate widower amusing him- 
‘elf still at the bowl game,” said Linda. 
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“Do you see the other fellow with half his face 
blackened? That’s Mr. Savage, the brother of the 
deceased squaw, whose grief extends so far. I 
suppose the more distant relatives’ time of mourn- 
ing is out, or you would see various trellis-works 
of black lines of different nearness and intensity, 
representing gradations of sorrow.” 

“ How curious! but why do you call him Mr. 
Savage P” 

“ Because the first words I ever heard him speal 
were, ‘I savage,’ the evening they made their ap- 
pearance here; likewise, because it is so ex- 
tremely difficult to get at the real names of Indians, 
that this one was tacked to him before I heard 
his own. You must know that they have the 
greatest repugnance to mentioning their own names, 
and will use every evasion to avoid it; I suppose 
from superstitious motives. Even a man’s squaw 
will not tell you what he is called.” 

At the shore they found some Indians preparing 
to go out and spear maskenonge. A cleft stick at 
the bow of each canoe held the torch, made o! 
strips of birch-bark, fastened together with rings 
of the same at intervals; and according as the 
flame crept down, it burst these rings one after 
another, while lower ones still bound the strips 
tightly. 

“T’ve known them capture deer as well as fish 
by the help of this torch,” said Holt. “The poor 
animals take refuge in the water from those per- 
secuting mosquitoes, and are so dazzled by the 
approaching light, fascinated, perhaps, as the gleam 
in a snake’s eye holds a bird spell-bound, that they 
don’t move till the hunter comes close and shoots 
them.” 

A little further on, where an isolated “camp” 
stood among the trees, a sound of low singing 
attracted the visitors’ attention. They paused 
outside the wigwam, listening. It was a woman’s 
voice, uttering a sort of soft refrain, containing 
but three or four notes, rather monotonous, yet 
plaintive and sweet. When they raised the blanket, 
the singer was discovered sitting by the invariable 
central fire, weaving a basket of coloured twigs, 
while a fat old squaw, supposed to be her mother, 
was also at work on the manufacture of a broom. 

Her procedure was peculiar. She held in her 
hand a straight piece of a blue beech sapling, about 
six inches round, and, with a knife, raised its fibres 
in the thinnest slips, for a length of a foot and a 
half; then, beginning at the other end, she did the 
same, turning the latter fibres down over the former, 
and tying all tightly with basswood bark; thus 
fashioning an excellent wooden broom. Linda 
had seen such in vigorous use at the shanty. 

The low singing went on, in spite of the entrance 
of strangers, Mademoiselle Indienne never looking 
up from her deft handiwork; but the young man 
had not much difficulty in perceiving that the 
resolutely-dropped eyes were superbly large and 
dark, fringed with the blackest lashes. The hands 
which so rapidly wove yellow, and scarlet, and green 
withes into a pretty fabric, were of exquisite mould, 
though of warm dusky hue. 

“TJ think I could tell what ’tis all about,” Rebert 
said, contemplatively. 

u 2 
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“ Ay, the old story,” chimed in Mr. Holt, who 
had been trying to catch the half-articulated words. 
“ Little as I know of their tongue, I can make out 
that this is a love song, a repetition of two ideas 
in one verse—just the going and the return of her 
lover. I suppose she sings it a hundred times of 
an evening, with laudable constancy.” 

From the fat tawny squaw they learned that the 
missing gentleman had gone to the hunting grounds 
a month ago, somewhere in the west. Robert pur- 
chased the broom just completed, and bore it home 
on his shoulder, having paid domiciliary visits 
enough for one evening. 

It was the beginning of Linda’s acquaintance 
with, and interest for, these poor savages. little 
kindness goes far towards winning the Indian heart. 
‘They soon learned to regard all at Cedar Creck as 
friends, while to the young lady they gave the 
admiring cognomen of Ahwao, the rose. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—HOW THE CAPTAIN CLEARED HIS BUSH. 
‘Tire next great event in our settlers’ history was 
their first logging-bee, preparatory to the planting 
of fall wheat. ‘The ladies had been quite appre- 
hensive of the scene, for Robert and Arthur could 
give no pleasant accounts of the roystering and 
revelry which generally distinguished these gather- 
ings. But they hoped, by limiting the amount of 
liquor furnished, to sufficient for refreshment, 
though not sufficient for intoxication, that they 
could in a measure control the evil, as at their 
raising-bee four months previously. 

The mass of food cooked for the important day 
required so much extra labour, as sorely to dis- 
compose the Irish damsel who acted under Linda’s 
directions. Miss Biddy Murphy had already begun 
to take airs on herself, and to value her own services 
extravagantly. Life in the bush was not her ideal 
in coming to America, but rather high wages, and, 
perchance, a well-to-do husband; and, knowing 
that it would be difficult to replace her, she 
thought she might be indolent and insolent with 
impunity. Linda’s mother never knew of all the 
hard household work which her fair fragile girl 
went through in these days of preparation, nor 
what good reason the roses had for deserting her 
cheeks. Mamma should not be vexed by hearing of 
Biddy’s defection; and there was an invaluable 
and indignant coadjutor in Andy. 

Everybody was at the bee. Zack Bunting and 
his team, Davison and his team, and his tall sons; 
Captain Armytage and Mr. Reginald; Jacques 
Dubois and another French Canadian; a couple of 
squatters from the other side of the lake; altogether 
two dozen men were assembled, with a fair propor- 
tion of oxen. 

It was a burning summer day: perhaps a 
hundred degrees in the sun at noon. What a 
contrast to the season which had witnessed the fall 
of the great trees now logging into heaps. Robert 
could hardly believe his memory, that for three 
months since the year began, the temperature of 
this very place had been below the freezing point. 

Mr. Reginald Armytage volunteered to be grog- 
bos, an office which suited his “loafing” propen- 
sities, since its duties consisted in carrying about 
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a pail of water and a bottle of whisky to the knots 
of workmen. His worthy father’s position was 
almost as ornamental, for after one or two feeble 
efforts with a handspike, he went to talk with 
Mr. Wynn the elder—chiefly of a notable plan 
which he had for clearing a belt of wood lying 
between his farmhouse and the lake, and whic; 
quite shut out all view. 

“You see that Scotch fellow had no taste about 
his place—eh? He just thought of the vulgar utili- 
tarian facts of the farm, as it were; but for the cul- 
tivation of the eye, the glorious influences of land- 
scape, he had no thought. Daisy Burn might as 
well be in the bottom of a pit; all one can see is 
the sky and the walls of forest outside the clearing. 
Now my plan is—Reginald, my boy,” as the grog- 
bos passed within hearing distance, “give me the 
cup. The day is sultry to an extreme—eh ?” 
Having refreshed his throat, he proceeded: “ My 
plan is, to set on fire that strip of forest, eh? I 
never could abide the slow work of the axe. With 
proper precautions, such as engineers use along the 
new rail-lines, the burning might be kept within 
bounds, eh?” 

Mr. Wynn, who knew nothing at all about the 
matter, courteously assented. 

“ Just look at my father, the glorious old gentle- 
man, how he stands like a general overseeing a lot 
of pioneers,” said Robert to Arthur, as they passed 
one another. ‘“ Wonder what he and that drone are 
conversing about so long.” 

“T heard Armytage saying he would clear the 
belt of his forest on the lake with fire,” was the 
reply. “In which case we may look out.” 

“ Whew!” Robert whistled a long note. But his 
gang of teamsters wauted him and his handspike, 
so he went on. Each yoke of oxen had four men 
attached to it, for the purpose of rolling the logs on 
top of each other, and picking the ground clear after 
them ; which last means gathering all chips and 
sticks into the pile likewise. An acre to each team 
is considered a fair day’s work. Robert was so busy 
as quite to forget the Captain and his alarming 
method of clearing, thenceforth. 

By evening, something had been done towards 
disentangling Cedar Creek. ‘The trees, which had 
lain about at every conceivable angle, in the wild- 
est disorder, were rolled into masses ready for 
burning, through six acres of the clearing. The 
men had worthily earned their supper. In the old 
shanty it was laid out, on boards and tressels from 
end to end. The dignified Mr. Wynn of Dunore 
took the chair; Captain Armytage was vice, or 
croupicr. As to attendance, the Irish damsel struck 
work at the most critical juncture, and refused to 
minister to them in the article of tea. The ever- 
ready Andy, just in with blackened hands from his 
long day’s fieldwork, washed them hurriedly, and 
became waiter for the nonce; having first ener- 
getically declared that if he was Biddy Murphy, 
he’d be ’shamed to ate the bread he didn’t airn; 
and that she might go home to her mother as soor 
as she liked, for an iligant young lady as she was. 
Zack Bunting overheard the strife, and the same 
night, on his return home, dropped a hint to the 
girl Libby—short for Liberia—his wife’s orphan 
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and penniless niece, who dwelt with them as a ser- 
vant, and whose support they were anxious to get 
off their hands; and so, to her own prodigious 
astonishment, the recalcitrant Biddy found herself 
superseded, and the American help hired, in a day 
or two afterwards. 

“The whole affair of the bee was not so formid- 
able as you thought,” said Robert to his sister 
subsequently. They were together in a canoe upon 
the pond, enjoying a tranquil afternoon, and osten- 
sibly fishing. 

“Oh no, not so bad. You know I saw very 
little of your hive, except, indeed, the storekecper’s 
son, who was dressed so fantastically, and who 
would come offering his help in my cookery.” 

“I saw you talking to Jackey Dubois. Could 
you make anything of his French ?” 

“Well, I tried, and of course could understand 
him; but the accent is very quecr. He calls 
Canada always Conodo; in fact, he puts o for a 
and i constantly. The article ‘la’ turns into ‘lo,’ 
‘voir’ becomes ‘voar.’ That puzzles one; and 
the nasal twang besides. I wonder why that is 
so universal. Even your nice friend Mr. Holt is 
affected by it, though slightly.” 

“He told me once that it is a national peculiarity ; 
and no matter what pains a man takes to preserve 
himself or his children from it, insensibly it grows 
in the pronunciation. He believes that something 
in the climate affects the nasal organs; he predicts 
it for me, and I suppose for all of us.” 

“T hope not. Robert, I think the foliage on the 
shores is changing colour already.” 

“I daresay; the maple blushes scarlet very 
early. Ah, wait till you see the Indian summer, 
with its gorgeous tinting and soft pink mists.” 

And here Robert jerked into the boat a fine 
speckled trout, caught by the bait of a garden- 
worm. He had captured half a dozen in half an 
hour. 

“One would think the mists were come already,” 
said Linda, still gazing at the waved outline of the 
shore. “There seems to be fog away yonder.” 

“The Captain burning his fallow, I presume,” 
said Robert, raising his eyes from his hook. But 
the smoke was larger than that would account for. 

“We will paddle a little nearer, and investigate,” 
said he, laying down his tackle. A dread suspicion 
stole into his mind, which whitened his very lips. 

They approached and coasted, the smell of burn- 
ing wood becoming stronger—the smoke hanging 
over those headlands denser. 

It was as he feared—the forest was on fire. 





EMPERORS HUNTING. 


From the time of Nimrod, who was a “ mighty 
hunter,” down to the present day, potentates have 
specially delighted in the sports of the field. 
Royalty has gone out in quest of various game, as 
circumstances have determined, from the lion bold 
and wild-boar fierce, to the shy antlered stag and 
timid fast-flying hare. The picture of a lion-hunt 
ecurs on one of the monuments of Egypt, sup- 
posed to represent the actions of Sesostris, in his 
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early youth. Exception may be fairly taken to the 
pursuit and slaughter of the inoffensive animals asa 
matter of diversion, and most justly to an absorbing 
passion for field-sports in general, as if the occupa- 
tion of most importance in life. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle notes of the Norman Conqueror, that 
“he loved the tall deer as if he were their father.” 
Bitterly his subjects complained of homesteads 
being demolished, and cultivated lands laid waste, 
to enlarge the bounds of the New Forest for his 
pastime; often they smarted under the severity of 
his forest laws, and readily interpreted, as the 
judgments of heaven, the accidents that befel his 
house in the scene of his diversion. The Red King, 
his son and successor, there met his death; an elder 
brother likewise, was there mortally wounded in the 
Conqueror’s lifetime; and a nephew also experienced 
the same fate. But hunting flourished in spite of 
casualties, and has done so in other countries be- 
sides our own. Many an existing royal or noble 
palace has risen out of a rude tenement auxiliary 
to the chase. The site of Windsor Castle was once 
occupied by a keeper’s lodge, and the Austrian im- 
perial palace at Schénbrunn was originally com- 
menced as a hunting-seat for the emperor Matthias. 

A keen sportsman as ever lived, bold and active, 
was the emperor Maximilian 1, of Germany. About 
half a mile from Innspruck, the capital of the great 
natural rock fortress of the Tyrol, his hunting-seat 
and favourite residence may be seen, the Castle of 
Weiernburg, on the bank of the river Inn. Here 
he received an embassy from the proud senators of 
Venice, in a most disrespectful attitude; and from 
hence he set out one day to hunt the chamois, meet- 
ing with as perilous an adventure as ever fell to the 
lotofman. Eight miles from Innspruck, the valley 
of the Inn is bounded on one side by a high moun- 
tain, the Solstein, rising more than 9000 feet above 
the sea, often ascended on account of the view from 
the summit. Its remarkable feature is a gigantic 
buttress, called the Martinswald, which descends 
in an abrupt precipice of 1770 feet to the margin 
of the Inn, so as barely to leave space for the high 
road between its base and the river. The precipice 
is so vertical, that a plumb line might be dropped 
from the top into the road below. A short dis- 
tance from this buttress, in the valley, stands the 
village of Zirl. Now for the emperor’s adventure 
at this spot. 

While eagerly pursuing a chamois on the heights, 
and separated from a few attendants in the ardour 
of the chase, Maximilian lost his footing and rolled 
to the verge of the precipice described. In fact, 
the greater part of his body rolled over the brink, 
and he just saved himself from actually falling the 
seventeen hundred feet, by clinging to a narrow 
ledge of rock. But his head was downwards. He 
could not, therefore, move without risking instant 
destruction. In this position he was perceived 
from the road below; and his death being deemed 
inevitable, prayers were offered up at the foot of 
the rock, by the Abbot of Wilten, who chanced to 
be passing, as for a person at the point ofdeath. The 
emperor gave himself up for Jost, commended his 
soul to heaven, and was beginning to lose all con- 
sciousness, when a loud halloo close at hand roused 
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him. It came from a daring hunter named Zips, 
belonging to the village of Zirl, who had absconded 
to the mountains to avoid punishment for some 
petty offence. He had come accidentally to the 
spot, and uttered the cry on observing a human 
being apparently dangling between heaven and 
earth. The peasant quickly flew to the emperor’s 
help, quite unaware of his quality, and, extending 
a long sinewy arm, hauled him up the precipice, 
and supported him to a place of safety. This sin- 
gular rescue from a situation of almost hopeless 
peril was long regarded as miraculous by the com- 
mon people. A tall crucifix now marks the site of 
the occurrence, and a cave has been hollowed out 
of the face of the rock. Maximilian, in token of 
his gratitude, and in remembrance of the relieving 
halloo of the peasant, is said to have given him the 
title of Count Hollauer; and in the imperial pension 
list, still extant, the item occurs of 16 florins an- 
nually paid to one Zips of Zirl. 

Little recked sovereigns, barons, and knights, out 
hunting in the middle ages, and long afterwards, 
what injury the poor hard-toiling hnsbandman sus- 
tained by their ravaging his fields and trampling 
down his crops with horse and hound, while pur- 
suing their sport. Birger made this the subject 
of a lyric entitled “The Peasant.” 

** Who art thou, Prince, that without ruth 


Crushest me with thy chariot wheels, 
Tramplest me with thy horse? 


* Who art thou, Prince, that in my flesh, 
Thy friend the bloodhound, unchastised, 
May set his teeth and claws? 


** Who art thou, that through corn and holt, 
Drivest me with thy hurrying chase, 
Panting as the wild game ? 


** The corn thy followers trample down, 
Which horse and hound and thou destroy— 
That corn, thou Prince, is mine. 


* Thou dragg’st no harrow, guid’st no plough, 
Nor swelterest through the harvest day— 
Mine, mine’s the toil and bread. 


* Ha! thou a magistrate from God? 
God scatters blessings wide—thou robb’st: 
Tyrant, thou’rt not from God.” 


Another lyric from the same hand, the Burns of 
Germany, repeats the complaint, and gives the 
usual reply. 

** The game cowered in the young corn green, 
And hoped in safety there to hide; 
And lo! a countryman was seen, 
Who to the Earl in anguish cried, 
* Mercy! O noble sir; oh spare 
The poor man’s labour, sweat, and care.’ 
** * Away thou,dog!’ with curse and frown, 
The Earl did to the plonghman say ; 
* Or quick my hounds shall tear thee down. 
On, comrades, all!—away! away ! 
Aud prove I wake no idle fears, 
Orack all your whips about his ears.’ 


Twas said; ’twas done; the wild Earl flew 
O’er hedge, o’er ditch— from rear to van. 
Twas crash and clang; whips craeked, horns blew, 
And forward dashed horse, hound, and man; 
And horse, and hound, and man did tread 
To steaming mire tho people’s bread.” 
The grievance long remained unredressed, and was 
a cause of intense exasperation against courts and 
nobles. But in most European states at present, 
the uncoroneted men, once clad universally in fus- 
tian and plain frocks, the burghers and cultivators, 


EMPERORS 


HUNTING. 


have so far got the upper hand as tobe secure against 
damage being done to their property with impunity, 
be the aggressor ever so high and mighty. 

Last autumn some sovereigns met in conference 
at Warsaw; present, Alexander 11, Emperor of Rus- 
sia; Frederic William, Prince-regent of Prussia, now 
king; and Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, who 
is said to have returned crest-fallen from the inter- 
view. Of course there was a grand hunt on the 
occasion. It was got up by the Czar, as host, for 
the amusement of his guests, and came off in the 
forest of Bialowieza, a note-worthy site, perhaps 
the largest single remnant of the primitive woods 
of Europe. The district is zoologically remarkable 
for its aurochs, of which about fifteen hundred 
survive. This animal is supposed by Cuvier to be 
a distinct species of the genus bes, ox, which man 
has never subdued, and is the most massive of all 
existing quadrupeds, after the rhinoceros. As late 
as the reign of Charlemagne it was not uncommon in 
Germany, but is now fast following its extinct con- 
gener, the wrus of Oxsar, from which the common 
ox has descended. No living specimens are known 
except in this Lithuanian forest. Pallas observes, 
that it is remarkable the auroch does not exist in 
any of the vast forests of Russia proper and north- 
ern Asia, whence, if it had penetrated, hardly any- 
thing could have eradicated it. The preservation 
of the animal at this spot is entirely due to the 
protection afforded it, first by the Polish, and now 
by the Russian government. Not only has the 
slaughter been long prohibited under severe pen- 
alties, except by the royal and imperial owners, or 
parties duly authorized, but a certain number of 
the peasants and serfs of the neighbourhood have 
always been ‘engaged to make hay for them at ap- 
pointed places, to serve as winter fodder. 

On the occasion of the late chase, October 18th, 
1860, thirteen aurochs were killed, of which nine 
fell by the hand of the Russian emperor. The herd 
had not been similarly disturbed for more than a 
century, or since the 27th of September, 1752, when 
Augustus Sigmund 1m, king of Poland, and the 
Elector of Saxony, took part in the hunt. A mo- 
numental stone commemorates the event. Besides 
these animals, the forest harbours elks, wild boars, 
stags, lynxes, wolves, hares, badgers, beavers, grouse, 
woodcocks, and partridges. Formerly there were 
bears, but none have been seen since the year 1846, 
when one was shot, so that Bruin is now probably 
here extinct. What would not our sportsmen give 
for a fortnight’s foray in this place, instead of going 
off next autumn to the Highlands! 

The forest of Bialowieza, formerly the private 
patrimony of the Polish kings, now a Russian im 
perial domain, is situated in the government 0 
Grodno, and extends north and south from the 
river Bog to the heights near the town of Osla 
There is here an expanse of wood 31 miles long, 
27 broad, and 112 in circuit, with an estimated area 
of 185 square miles, nearly equal to the half 

Middlesex. A village, two small hamlets, and a 
few cultivated spots, are almost the only inter: 
ruptions offered to the trees. The site is generally 


level, and the soil sandy, with here and there swamps 





| and bogs. 


An intensely severe winter alternate 
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EMPERORS HONTING. 


with a hot summer. Several streams rise in the 
interior, feeders of the Vistula. The Narew issues 
from a true peat-bog, which extends several miles 
exterior to the forest; and the Narewska flows 
through it. Both are navigable for boats and 
timber rafts, the former nearly to its origin. The 
village of Bialowieza, from which the forest has its 
name, is near the centre, and consists of a church, 
an inn, and some sixty-dwellings. Augustus 11, 
of Poland, built here a hunting-seat, which was 
enlarged by Stanislaus Augustus. Round the ex- 
terior are several villages and hamlets, the inhabi- 
tants of which are all connected in some way or 
other with the wood, and under its local jurisdiction. 
They are of Russo-Polish descent, rude and un- 
cultivated, simply and poorly clad, having, as the 
only covering for the feet, sandals made of the wood 
of the lime tree. Their dwellings consist of logs 
of timber piled one upon another, with boards or 
shingles for the roofs. In return for certain services, 
such as providing fodder in winter for the aurochs, 
they have free use of the timber for building and 
fuel. Preferring a wandering forest-life to agri- 
cultural operations, they are very expert as foresters 
and hunters, on which account all the imperial 
huntsmen and foresters are selected from them. 
When requisite, a small army of two thousand men 
can be brought together for the chase—all true 
Nimrods—content, for the time being, with the 
honey, wild fruits, and edible mushrooms found in 
the forest. 

The Scotch pine is the most common tree, as on 
all the sandy Sarmatian plains; and next to it the 
silver fir. Larches and the spruce fir are entirely 
absent. Oaks occur, and supply magnificent speci- 
mens; but beeches are more abundant, generally 
found in the vicinity of the oak. The birch, “lady 
of the woods,” is scattered throughout. Elder, 
both the black and white, with a great variety of 
grapes, grow along the sides of the streams, and 
in the low swampy situations. The lime is very 
common, and attains vast dimensions. The poplar, 
elm, ash, and sycamore, are met with, and the wild 
apple and wild cherry. It appears, from the stems 
ofa number of the pines, that the tree has here a 
duration of from 250 to 300 years. The birch 
reaches 120 years; the beech 220; and the life of 
the oak terminates in this forest in from five to 
six centuries. An innermost district of about 
15,000 acres, or nearly two square miles, has not 
yet been penetrated by the wood-cutter; it bears 
the name of Niezeanow, the “unknown region,” 
and is quite impassable, till the axe clears the way, 
owing to the multitude of trunks of trees rooted 
up by the storms of ages, and crossing one another 
inall directions. Such is the old forest of Bialo- 
weiza, the last stronghold of the auroch, the bison 
of Europe. In 1845-6, the whole domain was mea- 
sured and appraised. It has since been divided 
into five districts, each of which is under the care 
ofan officer of the forest corps, as highest inspector 
and conservator. 

At a period closely coincident with the date of the 
foregoing event, the Emperor of China went off to 
the chase in 'Tartary, as the world was informed by a 
high authority, that of hisown brother, Prince Kung. 
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But ‘there is reason to doubt the literal truth of 
this statement. Hunting was indeed in vogue 
with the early Tartar sovereigns of the Celestial 
Empire, and was regarded as one of the most 
important duties of the head of the state. They 
annually went beyond the Great Wall, with a very 
numerous retinue, and conducted the sports of the 
field with all the pomp of a campaign. Three 
months were devoted to them. By thus resorting 
to the upland plains of Tartary in summer and 
autumn, the first princes escaped the enervating 
effect of the great heat in the south, and preserved 
the ancient vigour of the race. The two great 
emperors, Kang-hy and Kien-long, rigorously ob- 
seryed the practice. But in later times their suc- 
cessors neglected it, having become luxurious and 
effeminate, though not without exciting suspicion 
and discontent. Hence an edict appeared in the 
year 1824, as a kind of apology from the then 
reigning emperor, for the omission: “ With reference 
to the autumnal hunt of the present year, I ought 
to follow the established custom of my predecessors; 
but, at the same time, it is necessary to be guided 
by the circumstances of the times, and to act in 
conformity to them. The expedition to Jeho 
(Zhehol) is also ordered to be put off this year. 
It is an involuntary source of vexation to me. I 
should not think of adopting this measure from a 
love of ease and indulgence.” Now it so happened 
last autumn, that when the British and French 
troops were within a day’s march of the capital, 
Prince Kung informed Lord Elgin by letter, that 
his brother had gone hunting into Tartary, as he 
was by law obliged to do; and he wrote in the 
tone of a remonstrant, respecting the untimeliness 
of the visit, as one who had just occasion to ex- 
postulate. No report will ever be given, we may 
be sure, of the emperor’s feats as a huntsman, as 
in the instance of his Russian neighbour; and the 
barbarians of the west will certainly persist in 
believing that he quitted Pekin sorely against 
his will, in high dudgeon and bodily fear, to abide 
the course of events at a safe distance beyond the 
Great Wall, in the bleak Tartarian wilds. 





“HOW OLD ART THOU ?”* 


Count not the days that haye idly flown, 

The years that were vainly spent ; 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own 
When thy spirit stands before the throne 

To accouut for the talents lent. 


But number the hours redeemed from sin, 
The moments employed for heaven ; 

Oh! few and evil thy days have been, 

Thy life, a toilsome but worthless scene, 
For a nobler purpose given, 


Will the shade go back on thy dial-plate? 
Will thy sun stand still on his way? 

Both hasten on; and thy spirit’s fate 

Rests on the point of life’s little date : 
Then live while ’tis called to-day. 


Life’s waning hours, like the Sybil’s page, 

As they lessen, in value rise: 
Oh! rouse thee and live! nor deem man’s ago 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 

But in days that are truly wise. 





* From ‘Christian Lyrics,” chiefly selected from 
Authors; Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
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“FAST” AND “STEADY;” 
OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 
PLATE VII. 
SCENE I.—RECREATION FROM BUSINESS. 
Frank SPEEDWELL is now enjoying some of the 
fruits of his earlier diligence. He has found that 
“the hand of the diligent maketh rich;” but we 
may fairly conclude that he also remembers who 
it is that has given him power to get wealth. 

Years have passed away in Frank’s history, since 
we last saw him just starting off on his wedding 
tour; andif we were to pass by the counting-house 
in which—years before that important era in his 
life—he took his station as an inexperienced youth, 
with no other advantages than those of a good 
education, unblemished character, and sound prin- 
ciples, we should find his name conjoined with that 
of his old employer and now father-in-law— 

“ JouNSON and SPEEDWELL.” 

Ask Mr. Johnson, and he will tell you that this 
alteration in his business has turned to good account. 
He feels himself not quite so competent as he was, 
when a younger man, to endure the wear and tear 
of constant application. He needs a little rest; 
and it is a great advantage to him personally, to 
have a trustworthy partner, whose principles are 
in accordance with his own, and whose head is strong 
enough and back broad enough to bear the burden 
which began to feel oppressive to himself. “ Be- 
sides,” he may add, “ Speedwell has infused young 
blood and new life into the concern, and has so in- 
creased the profits of the business as to make the 
additional expenses of the partnership a mere flea- 
bite, sir—a mere flea-bite.” 

So years pass away, and Frank commands where 
he once obeyed; and we may venture to affirm that 
the good servant makes a considerate employer. 
Meanwhile he has arrived, you see, at manly ma- 
turity, with the grave responsibilities of wedded life 
increasing upon him. 

You may be sure that Frank’s progress, both com- 
mercial and parental, has been watched with feelings 
of gratified pride by the elderly Speedwells down in 
Rusticshire. “Ay, ay,” says the grey-headed sep- 
tuagenary of Somerville, as he sits by the fire-side 
of his snug parlour, reading a letter of Frank’s aloud 
to Mrs. Speedwell, “I always said there was not 
much reason to fear for Frank, didn’t I, my love ? 
I told him when we first started him off to London 
by the train—you remember that day, Mrs. Speed- 
well?” 

“T should think T do, indeed,” says the lady. 

“ Well, I told him that he never had given us any 
trouble, knowingly ; and that I did not believe he 
ever would. And my words have come true, you 
see.” 

“Tt was a rather anxious time, though,” rejoins 
Mrs. Speedwell, with a gentle sigh. “There were 
a good many temptations in that great city. Per- 
haps if we had known what they all were, we should 
not have been so ready to trust Frank in the midst 
of them.” We fancy that Mrs. Speedwell thinks 
: young Littlewit—poor Fred!—when she says 
this. 





“True, my dear; and if Frank had not had good 
principles ——” 


“STEADY ;” 


“ And good help too, Mr. Speedwell.” 

“ Yes, and good help, he might have gone astray 
like many others; but I hope Frank has in all his 
ways acknowledged God, and that God has directed 
his steps.” 

Yes, we are pretty sure that some such conyer- 
sations as this often pass in a quiet way by that 
snug fire-side; and that Frank’s annual visits to 
his old home are the great events of his parents’ 
lives, especially when he takes his young wife with 
him. 

But Frank has another holiday now. Perhaps 
he found, on casting up accounts, that there was an 
odd twenty pounds he could very well spare, and 
fancied that his young wife’s cheeks were a little 
too pale, or that baby would be none the worse for 
imbibing a few lungsful of sea air, or that young 
Frank might be braced up by daily plunges into 
salt water: in short, we all know what good reasons 
a man can fish up for doing that which he feels in- 
clined to; and as business is rather slack in these 
hot summer weeks, and London more than rather 
stifling, Frank Speedwell has bethought himself of 
the old adage, that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and has come down to Ramsgate 
by the “ Red Rover,” leaving the cares of business 
to his elder partner, who either has already had his 
holiday, or doesn’t want one. And now we come 
to the scene which our artist has depicted. 

We do not suppose that our readers will find 
fault with our London merchant for the stretch of 
liberty in which we find him now indulging. The 
bow always bent and strung loses its elasticity. By 
and by, when the short vacation is over, Frank will 
return to the duties of life invigorated, and will be 
able, at the same time, to contrast those duties with 
the comparative inaction in which he is now in- 
dulging, perhaps not altogether to the advantage 
of the latter. Even now, as he takes up the tele- 
scope and tries hard to believe that he is doing 
something useful, we can easily suppose him to be 
saying, “I cannot think what pleasure people can 
find in doing nothing all day long, Sarah.” 

Leaving our friend Frank Speedwell to find 
amusement with his telescope, or to hunt among 
the rock-pools for marine wonders, or to read a 
favourite volume to his wife, as they sit together in 
their sea-side drawing room, accompanied by the 
music of the murmuring waves, upon which the 
moonbeams are resting in pleasant repose, we once 
more turn to a sadder scene. 


SCENE THE SECOND.—THE CONVICT. 

See poor Fred Littlewit in his fearful degradation, 
all his splendour passed away like a dream, while 
the Inxuries and indulgences which he thought ma‘e 
up “life” are exchanged for abject misery and un- 
mitigated hardships. Like Passion in the allegory; 
Fred was determined to have all his good things, 
or what he reckoned such, at the outset of his 
career. It never entered into his calculations that 
if a man will reap, he must first sow; and he 
attempted to gather in the harvest of pleasure and 
enjoyment without sowing the seeds of industry and 
self-denial. And yethedidsow. He sowed “unto 
the flesh,” and “of the flesh” he now “reaps cor 
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298 “FAST” AND 
ruption.” He despised the gentler teachings of 

even that worldly wisdom which might have led him 

to distrust the gay but unreal visions of happiness 

which dazzled his senses; and now he has to learn 

the sterner lessons of doleful experience. 

Years have passed away with Littlewit since we 
last met with him—a condemned felon; and ima- 
gination can but faintly and feebly picture the scenes 
through which the unhappy man has since then 
passed. Shall we follow him from Newgate to the 
Penitentiary ; from the Penitentiary to the Hulks, 
or the gloomy prison, where, with hundreds of his 
fellows, he is herded, to pass with them the long, 
long years of his deserved punishment, and with 
whom he must wear out his life in unrequited 
toil? 

Shall we glance at his society ? Society! better 
the solitude of a desert ; better the companionship 
of irrational beasts than such society as this! Even 
while we write, the fiendish yells and awful blas- 
phemies, the murderous execrations and threats of 
a convict community are ringing in the ears of those 
who, but a few days since, heard them,»when that 
community broke loose from physical restraint, 
(moral restraint there was none,) overpowered its 
warders, and gave full scope to the violent passions 
of its debased nature, regardless of the fearful visi- 
tation of outraged justice it incurred. And in the 
midst of that maddened demoniac throng, with them 
yet not of them; like them, in the estimation of 
those without the prison walls, because like them 
a convict, yet unlike them in his gentler, softer 
nature and cultivated intellect, was one who shrunk 
from their excesses, and loathed, it may be hoped, 
with a bitter loathing, this vile companionship, and 
would have prayed for death to release him from 
the intolerable burden of his shame and degradation. 
Alas! his soul was gathered with sinners, and his 
life with bloody men. 

Did ‘he, amidst those fearful scenes, think of 
former days, not long since past, when kind and 
loving influences surrounded him, and his word 
was law to many who were soon to witness the 
disclosure of his secret guilt, his long career of 
peculation, with astonishment and dismay? Surely 
yes. He could not forget. 

And our old acquaintance here—poor Littlewit ; 
think you, reader, that while labouring under the 
eye of that stern taskmaster by his side, or‘when 
permitted to hold restricted and restrained inter- 
course with his fellows in adversity, or when 
nightly locked in his bare, dreary solitary cell, he 
forgets the days of his youth, the comforts of his 
father’s house, the remonstrances of his sister, the 
ill-requited kindness of his employer, the example 
of his fellow clerk, the easy progressive downward 
steps which led him from sin to sin, and brought 
him to this dread consummation P 

No, he cannot forget. The burden of memory is 
on his soul, and he cannot shake it°off. Oh, if 
former scenes could be obliterated from mimid and 
memory! Could he but forget his fall! But how 
vain the aspiration! The remembrance of the 
past is burnt into his soul, and it will never come 
out. So true it is that an instructed fool miserable, 


“STEADY.” 


because he understands bis misery. He knows the 
eminence from which he has descended, the depth 
to which he has sunk, the opportunities he has 
wasted, the advantages he has scorned, while he 
cries out in bitterness of. spirit, yet not, alas! in 
true repentance, “ How have I hated instruction, 
and my heart despised reproof; and have not 
obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine 
ear to them that instructed me!” 
** Me, miserable! Which way shall I fiee 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fice is hell; myself‘am hell : 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devourme, opens wide, 

To which the ‘hell I suffer seems a heaven.”’ 

Far away from this hateful. place is the home 
of the wretched man’s youth. But he is never 
mentioned there. His name is a forbidden sound; 
every memorial of his former existence is removed 
from sight. The -stern father goes to business 
vand returns; but no one dares ask him, “ What of 
the son who went to London, years and years ago, 
and who has scareely been seen in Somerville 
since?” Does the father never think of him? 
Nor the sister, who bade him farewell with tears 
of affection on her cheeks, and forebodings in her 
heart; has she, then, forgotten him? Ah, there 
are memories too excruciating, and sorrows too 
deep, for words. Let us:respect them and pass on, 





THE HERTFORDSHIRE LANES. 


SprinG-TIME and our country lanes—pleasant words, 
conjuring up the pleasantest aspirations. ‘The city, 
and our labour-corner therein, are far behind, and 
we are with nature again. It is early evening, and 
the soft shadows of the westering»sun are rippling 
through hazel hedges, across the broad fields, 
meadows, and streams. We can count the violet 
tufts peeping from the banks by hundreds. The 
thrush sings on the holly bush, and the blackbird 
on the fir, as the thresher and the field labourer 
return home by the lanes through which they have 
come and gone these many years. Four of them 
are now’coming their ‘separate ways, and meet at 
the three-lane-end, cress the .old wooden bridge, 
just as a market cart goes through the rippling 
brook, as all the market-carts have done for these 
hundred yearsor more. The driver of the market- 
cart gets down and joins in the conversation of the 
four neighbours, who “ don’t meet:at the three-lane- 
end every night ir the*year.” Up that charming 
bit of lane, which mellows the market-cart and the 
rustics into softest shadow, with the merry runnel 
and wooden bridge for foreground; beyond, and 
just peeping into view, there is the Old White 
Horse~a: quaintish, quiet, cozy roadside inn—® 
hostel which has some three hundred years se 
down for its standing, off and on, as the country 
saying goes. There is a ‘broad-spreading elm of as 
many winters before the old-fashioned door, with a 
rude seat, for weary travellers to take their rest 
upon, fastened'firmly to its iron-beltedtrunk. Here 
the neighbours and the market-cart are sure t0 
stay—the market-cart as a matter of course, and 





is more miserable than an ignorant fool miserable, 


the neighbours to “ have a bit o’ talk.” 
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THE HERTFORDSHIRE LANES. 


Such another‘ancient-looking hostel is scarcely 
to be found in any nook or corner of a lane in 
Merrie Englande. The roof and the porch are 
smothered and literally bound together with ivy 
and roses and honeysuckles, which glitter and 
blow over the whole roof of thatch and right up to 
the chimney tops, out of the midst of which a light 
column of smoke is curling up into the pure and 
peaceful air. We have a mind’to spend a quiet 
night here, for Auld Langsyne, and enter accord- 
ingly. And it is a hearty old-fashioned welcome 
the traveller gets from the cheerful landlady, a 
widow of some seventy summers. She is seated 
in the old oak chair of her husband, the departed 
host, which has breadth enough in it for a Falstaff, 
and carving enough about it fora Gibbons. She 
has not what we call now-a-days “fashionable ac- 
commodation” for smart folk; but suchas there is, 
you know you are vastly welcome to. Home- 
made bread, home-cured bacon, home-brewed beer, 
new-laid eggs, with a pair of good wholesome 
sheets to sleep in, ought to satisfy any reasonable 
man; and they are at any reasonable man’s service 
at a reasonable charge. And, to confirm these 
homely facts, we are told that if we would rather 
be quiet to ourselves, Sally will dust her parlour 
up-stairs, and put it straight in five minutes, and 
we may, if we will, make ourselves as comfortable 
as if we were at home. 

Long may the old house remain. The same 
horse-trough is in front of the door, over which we 
well remember leaning when somewhat younger, to 
see the picture of the white horse on the sign re- 
flected in the water. A rack of sweet hay stands 
under the window, to refresh the market or any 
other horses, while their drivers wash down the 
dust with a mug of good beer, and a crust of bread 
and cheese to make it palatable. Over the mantel- 
piece, and just under the old-fashioned blunderbuss, 
is written in large letters: “ Pay to-day and trust 
tomorrow,” and “ Short reckonings make long 
friends.” The chimney-corner is wide and capa- 
cious, with a “settle” round it, as snug as a 
weather-bound traveller could desire—suggestive 
of old legends and long stories about the days that 
are gone, and will never come back again. ‘The 
grate is half caldron half kitchen range, and will 
hold as much wood and coals as would roast the 
fattest calf, and all the jolly faces that sit round in 
the bargain. Rows of polished pewter shine upon 
the shelves, ranged up to the ceiling above a snb- 
stantial dresser, perfectly bright, and almost white 
with the scrubbing-brush of Sally. Flitches of 
home-fed bacon garnish the walls, and home-fed 
tams smile cheerfully from their hooks in the 
ceiling. A strong-tongued, broad-faced eight-day 
clock stands in its ancient corner, beating the 
steady strokes of time like a thresher’s flail upon 
the barn floor. ‘The very dog, now dozing at the 
foot of the clock, is old, toothless, and almost bark- 
less; while the old lady’s parlour, with its quaint 
fwniture, queer pictures, and window-sill crowded 
with giant-limbed geraniums, is a picture not to 
be seen, perhaps, as often as we could wish, in 
these days. The geraniums are more like knotted 
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| tainly number almost as many years as tho lind- 


lady herself, who may have nourisked them in her 
own bonnie spring time, as she will certainly keep 
them, dead or alive, as long as she lives. 

There is a story about Cromwell having slept a 
night in this same White Horse—in this very 
parlour—on his way to Parliament, after a suc- 
cession of battles against the Royalists; but there 
is little or no foundation for the story, we believe. 
However, we advise travellers not to hint the 
doubt, especially to the landlady; for she had the 
story from her husband, he got it from his father, 
his father from his grandfather, the grandfather 
from the great-grandfather, whose father slept in 
the house the same night. A story of the most 
questionable authenticity, when handed down by 
such a long line of unbroken ancestry, becomes 
almost as good as positive truth. And we confess 
to a certain relish for this story. It gives an 
imaginary feature of importance even to the land- 
lady, over and above her hostel position; while 
the fact of Cromwell having quartered his troops 
in the nave of St. Albans Abbey, hard by, does 
make it just possible that he quartered himself 
wholly for one night in the best parlour of the Old 
White Horse. 

And the scenes which these pleasant Hertfordshire 
lanes have led to in the days that are gone; and the 
scenes which they lead to even now! History and 
legend seem to hang upon the leaves of the roadside 
hedges, like jewels upon the hazel in the early spring 
time. Weleavethe Old White Horse, and continue 
our ramble, finding ourselves just entering the quiet 
village town of Welwyn, where, in the old time, 
the Saxons massacred the Danes on Hock ‘Tuesday. 
We try to conjure up that terrible day of primitive 
vengeance, only to contrast it -with the no less 
memorable sud altogether more beautiful episode 
of Young’s * Night Thoughts,” written in this now 
pleasant and peaceful village. We turn into an- 
other lane, and it leads to Ware and the steel-clad 
tournament, where Strongbow’s great-grandson, 
the potent Pembroke, rode to his death in the fatal 
joust of arms—a clash of lance and sword now lost 
in the merrier strain of John Gilpin, “who came 
because his horse would come.” ‘l'o which the 
citizen and train-band captain answered, as wittily 
as the circumstances would allow :— 

“Tt is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 
Every child knows the story. But many may not 
know that old Izaak Walton, the prince of anglers, 
opens his book in the Hertfordshire lanes. 

* Prscator. You are well overtaken, gentlemen ; 
a good morning to you both; I have stretched my 
legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake you, hoping 
your business may occasion you towards Ware, 
whither I am going this fine fresh May morning. 

“Venator. Sir, I, for my part, shall almost 
answer your hopes; for my, purpose is to drink 
my morning’s draught at the Thatched House in 
Hodsden, and I think not to rest till I come 
thither, where I have appointed a friend or two to 


oaks in miniature, from Sherwood Forest, and cer- | meet me.” 
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With the pleasant odours of this fresh May 
morning breathing all about us, we turn into 
another lane, open up the page of history, and read 
somewhat as follows concerning the terrible Raid 
of the Roses, from 1455 to 1471. Richard, Duke 
of York, claims the throne of England, defeats and 
takes the king (Henry vi) prisoner at St. Albans, 
and is declared Protector. This Protector is killed 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and Margaret of Anjou, 
Henry’s wife, defeats the “king-maker,” Warwick, 
at the second battle of St. Albans, and the king is 
released. Eventually, Warwick changes sides and 
takes up the cause of the king against his son 
Edward, which son Edward kills the king-maker 
at the battle of Barnet. Hot and fiery contrast 
this, from the pleasant occupations now being 
carried on at every turn of the lane along which 
we stroll. 

Time travels onward; and John, King of France, 
and David, King of Scots, go through the Hertford- 
shire lanes close prisoners, to the castle of the 
county town, and Joan, the last king’s wife, never 
returns therefrom. This cloud passes away, and 
the glittering pageantry of right Royal Bess fol- 
lows in the distant wake of the sovereign captives, 
now and again, as she goes down to her Castle of 
Hertford to escape the ravages of the plague, or 
visits her princely lord treasurer at Theobalds 
(still in the Hertfordshire lanes.) “The Queene 
laye there, at Lord Burleigh’s charge, sometimes 
three weeks and a month together. Her Majestie 
had also sometimes strangers and ambassadors 
come to her at Theobalds, where she hath been 
seen in as great royaltie, and served as bountifully 
and magnificently as at anie other tyme or place— 
all at his lordship’s chardg.” And these mag- 
nificent entertainments were succeeded by the death 
of King James J, in this same palace of Theo- 
balds. 

There is an almost forgotten old lane yonder, 
choked up with brush and bramble, which should, 
and once did, lead to Abbot’s Langley—resonant, 
even in name, of the days of those jovial fellows, 
who fasted one day, to make room for the fat 
things of six. In this lane, in the old time, 
stood the parental cottage of one Nicholas Break- 
spear, who, from the veriest obscurity of a dark, 
dark age, left that old lane, half monk half adven- 
turer, and wrought out his determined if not des- 
perate way to the papal chair of Rome, and died 
(by assassination) Pope Adrian 1v, the first and the 
last English pontiff up to the present. Under his 
sanction, Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, invaded 
Ireland 1171-2. Down the pleasant laues a mile 
or two, under the London and North Western 
Railway, and over the Grand Junction Canal, and 
we stand upon the faint remains of the palace of 
the unfortunate Richard 11, whose weak reign and 
questionable death are made memorable in the 
pages of Shakspeare. Richard 1 suggests Wat 
‘tyler and Jack Straw, many of whose zealots are 
at hide-and-seek not a great way off. The revo- 


lution checked in London by the death-blow of my 
lord mayor's mace upon the skull of the Kentish 
Wat, Richard dashes pell-mell with glittering 
steel along the Hertfordshire lanes, threatens St. 
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Albans with fire and sack, but brings the offending 
revolutionists to a halt there, and conditional pun. 
ishment ends the disaster. 

[To be continued.] 





MY SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE morale of the school, of course, varied; but I 
think it was generally above average. There was 
no tale-telling, and but little bullying, fighting, 
or untruthfilness. If an offence had been com. 
mitted, and the Doctor wanted to discover the 
culprit, he would assemble us all in the great 
schoolroom and inquire, “ Who did it?” He rarely 
failed to obtain an immediate reply from some one 
present, “J did, sir;” and a wise discretion was 
generally exercised in punishing lightly what was 
thus confessed. There was always a ready response, 
moreover, to any charitable appeal. During the 
great Irish famine, weekly contributions were sent, 
amounting in all to more than £70; a sum which 
represented a considerable degree of self-denial 
among the boys. And for some years afterwards, 
periodical subscriptions were made to a neighbour. 
ing orphan asylum, which rescued a good many 
shillings from being spent in ices. 

Most of us had nicknames, more or less appro- 
priate; many of them most humorously hitting off 
and embodying some personal peculiarity, for which 
boys have keen eyes. Some possess in a high 
degree the faculty of bestowing the right name on 
the right boy, in which case it is sure to stick: 
we had some which fitted admirably. 

We were very strong in cricket, and several of 
our fellows now figure in county and “all England” 
matches. There are always some names not un- 
known to fame at that most delightful gathering, 
the annual Old Langhamite Match. We were 
divided into several distinct clubs. 

It would be an endless task to describe all the 
masters I recollect: their name is legion; for it 
is very hard to get satisfactory under-masters, and 
many came and left with great rapidity. Many 
men take to this profession as a last resource, 
when they have failed in other employments. 
Besides which, boys are apt to regard masters as 
their natural enemies, and treat those who are at 
all deficient in self-respect, energy, or tact, in sucli 
a way as to make their life a burden to them. We 
always had two or three clergymen; but few of 
them were worth much in the pulpit, and some 
were very soporific. Nor is this to be wondered at; 
for each individual has: his different gifts, and the 
class of men who choose school work, and are fitted 
for it, are rarely qualified for excelling as preachers. 

The second master, when I entered the school, 
was an old Wykehamist, and a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. He stammered a little, and was 
very short-sighted, but was a dead shot with his 
college cap, which he would send skimming across 
the room with unerring aim at any one whom he 
might detect talking or trifling in school-time : its 
sharp corners made it rather a formidable missile. 
He was a regular son of Anak, and very fond of 
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football; but, being utterly unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, he charged through thick and thin, 
vi et armis, and might generally be traced on the 
field by a line of prostrate players of all sorts and 
conditions. His favourite amusement, however, 
was fishing, of his feats in which he told some 
incredible tales. His eccentricities afforded us 
much amusement; but (as may be supposed) he did 
not inspire much respect. He has since travelled 
in the south of Africa, and published an account of 
his wanderings, in a book with a singularly un- 
pronounceable name. 

There was also a funny little Oxford man, named 
Merton: a good classic, but without the remotest 
suspicion of arithmetic, as was too often the case 
with public-school Oxonians under the old system. 
It is very different now, as I would advise all to 
remember who are preparing for their “ little-go,” 
and who are not ambitious of carrying out the in- 
structions contained in that clever and amusing 
little book, the Oxford “Art of Pluck.” Mathe- 
matical punishments were then in vogue, (for there 
are fashions in school impositions, as well as in 
ladies’ bonnets and crinoline,) and Merton’s stereo- 
typed phrase, when inflicting a task, was, “ You'll 
write ten cubes; d’ye see?” As to what cubes 
really were, he had no more idea than the man in 
the moon; but, on the principle of omne ignotam 
pro magnifico, he doubtless supposed they were 
something very terrible. Judging by himself, he 
was right; nor were his class likely to enlighten 
him by attempting to explain the difference between 
cubes and cube roots. Such a one it must have 
been who said that he had read Euclid all through, 
and liked him well enough, but did not think much 
of his pictures. 

Another was Mr. Snow, Fellow of John’s. He 
was tall, thin, and good-looking, neatly bound in 
doth, and with a very refined air. As a teacher 
of Latin and Greek, he was the best I ever knew; 
but of anything unconnected with a Cambridge 
degree he knew little and cared less. He was not 
suited for drilling younger boys, nor indeed had 
he anything to do with them; but he was ad- 
mirably qualified for dealing with those who were 
ible to appreciate his elegant scholarship and 
gentlemanly bearing. He treated his class not as 
mere schoolboys, but as gentlemen and reasonable 
beings. He seldom punished, never scolded, and 
tever lost his temper; but if any one was disorderly 
o ill-prepared, he was immediately converted, by a 
few quiet and cutting words of concentrated sarcasm, 
into a laughing-stock for the whole class. We con- 
sequently dreaded falling under his lash, and did 
much more work with him than if he had dealt 
lagely in bluster and impositions. Soon after he 
tame, some adventurous boy, evidently trusting alto- 
gether to the light of nature, was making fearful hash 
ofa Greek chorus, and at last fairly came to a stand. 
Some masters would have stormed, and thus en- 
listed public feeling in favour of the offender; but 
Ishall not soon forget the effect that Snow pro- 
duced, by simply putting up his eye-glass and utter- 
ing the one word “ Meaning?” by which the blun- 
derer’s discomfiture was complete. And a trifler 
Would be immediately brought to order by a sud- 
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den, “ Now then, baby!” It was pleasant to read 
Thucydides with him and the head-master alter- 
nately. They were the exact complement of each 
other; and the accurate and critical acquaintance: 
of the one with all the best writers of antiquity, 
combined with the versatile powers and unlimited 
general knowledge of the other, enabled us fully 
to appreciate the merits of the great historian, 
especially if we were fortunate enough to possess 
Dr. Arnold’s unrivalled edition. 

An institution of very long standing was Mr. 
Sole, a painstaking master. He had been a Johnian 
sizar, and, after the reputed fashion of such,* was 
not exactly remarkable for external polish. Never- 
theless, he was a “wrangler,” and very useful in 
his way. I never knew his equal in laying the 
foundation of arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid; and 
no doubt if elder boys had been committed to him, 
he would have shown himself equally at home in 
Newton’s “ Principia’ and the “ Differential Cal- 
culus.” (It is amazing to see the results produced 
by grinding , y, x ina mill with a few cabalistic 
signs. The “powers of 2” are indeed endless.) 
But he knew “small Latin and less Greek,” and 
was obliged to cram the day’s lesson beforehand, as 
diligently as his class; excepting such portions of 
Homer, Virgil, or Horace, as by continual repetition 
he had got by rote. He would run hopelessly 
aground in a passage of Greek which he had not 
previously prepared; and the tenacity with which 
he clung to errors long since obsolete and exploded 
was unaccountable. Anakolutha were his especial 
stumbling-blocks; and an involved construction 
was summarily accounted for by some such clumsy 
expedient as xara, “ understood’’—a convenient ar- 
rangement, which was readily acquiesced in by his 
class, as saving much unnecessary trouble; for, 
“where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
But there were two Greek words (ev, “ indeed,” 
and de, “ but’) which he did know by sight, and 
welcomed—as a man walking on an Irish bog 
rejoices to get on a yard of ground he can trust. 
And we were sedulously taught, both by precept 
and example, to begin construing a sentence (if 
possible) with one of these ill-used enclitics. 
Sometimes the more knowing ones would lay 
traps for him, into which he helplessly fell. But 
if he caught any one laughing, he would attack 
him with a shout of “hallo, you,” and beat him 
with a bunch of quills which always lay upon his 
desk. This weapon of offence was satisfactory to 
both parties; for though it hurt but little, it made 
a great noise. Mr. Sole’s longish nose was ridden 
by a pair of spectacles, and through this apparatus 
he talked. He married a wife, who, unfortunately, 
turned out to be utterly “h-less.” She came from 
’Ampstead, by her own account. 

There was a little elderly man who taught 
writing and English to the small boys, and made 
himself generally useful. His voice was hoarse 
and harsh, like the grating of rusty nails. He 
had such a red face, and short scanty hair which 
“did stand on end like quills upon the fretful 





* Many Cantabs, doubtless, remember the ‘Isthmus of Sues’” 
at &t. John’s, 
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porcupine,” as if in his youth (if, indeed, he: had 
ever been young) he had been grievously electrified 
or frightened, and had never properly got over the 
same. He generally appeared in low spirits and ante- 
diluvian apparel, looking altogether like a peram- 
bulating mute, and ultimately found his way into 
the Queen’s Bench. Poor old Duncan! He lived 
in a state of chronic irritation, for his peculiarities 
made him a regular butt. He laboured under a 
great weakness for the school beer, irreverently 
known as “swipes.” He loved it “ not wisely, but 
too well;” and sometimes at dinner, when he got 
to his third glass, the word would be passed up to 
“look at Duncan.” All eyes would. straightway 
be turned on him; and looking down the long 
table you could see a face like a turkey cock, with 
eyes wide open, in apparent wonder what it had done 
to be stared at. When at length he arrived ata 
perception of what was going on, he would fuss and 
splutter himself into such a rage, that his face be- 
came absolutely purple. Q. E. F. 

He used the most absurdly-grand and highflown 
words about the smallest every-day matters; never 
talking simply if he could help it, or using a short 
word if he could lay his tongue on a longone. He 
fairly out-Johnsoned Johnson, and of course it was 
only common politeness that we boys should try 
to talk to him in his own language. Some of his 
ridiculous phrases were long current in the school, 
and formed a somewhat piebald mixture with the 
common schoolboy dialect, which is pre-eminently a 
“vulgar tongue,” filled with words and allusions 
that are high Dutch or Chinese to the uninitiated. 

There was another master “ of small wit,” some- 
what in the same capacity. He was too good- 
natured and easy-going, and after a short struggle 
he meekly submitted to aw absurd nickname, after 
which it need scarcely be said that his authority 
was almost at an end. “Gentle dulness,” says 
Pope, “ever loves a joke;” and he was continually 
perpetrating feeble witticisms, and laughing at 
them himself. Truly “ risu inepto nihil ineptius.” 
Nothing is sillier than a silly laugh. 





THE SNAIL KING. 


Tue Great Edible Snail, Helix Pomatia, (so named by 
Linnzus on account of its lid-making propensities 
when preparing for winter-quarters,) is of frequent 
occurrence on some of our chalky banks and wood- 


borders in East Kent. I have taken it also on 
Cooper’s Hill in Gloucestershire, one, perhaps, of 
its northernmost habitats in our island. It appears 
to be very partial to chalk, and not less averse from 
cold; hence, all attempts to induce it to colonize in 
Scotland have proved failures. It is by far the 
largest of our land-shells, attaining a diameter of 
two inches, of a whitish hue banded with tawny 
externally, and internally of a violet brown tint. 
This handsome aristocrat of our land-molluscs 
claims to trace its pedigree back to the period of 
the Roman occupation of our island—a remote an- 
tiquity, unrivalled perhaps save in Cambrian gene- 
alogies. At all events, its humbler brethren of the 
shell-snails, albeit true aborigines, while it is but a 
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foreign interloper on their domains, were without 
distinctive blazonry till a much more recent period. 
Doubtless they had a name even in the barbaric 
tongue of our painted ancestry; but it had long 
been lost in the unscientific darkness of the middle 
ages, ere naturalists began to arise in our land, the 
pursuivants of the dumb creation, and recorded the 
several families and species of beasts, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, and molluscs which dwell amongst 
us, in their proper colours. Merret was the first to 
attempt a British Fauna—all honour to his memory! 
The innumerable short-comings of his book are only 
a proof of thealmost incredible want of observation, 
and neglect of Zoology, which prevailed up to and 
in his day. His “ Pinax” was not published till 
1667; yet he only enumerates four land-molluscs 
in all, out of the 140 species which are now known 
to inhabit Great Britain. Of the four, our Helix 
Pomatia is one. His contemporary, Dr. Martin 
Lister, whose “ Historis Animalium Anglia” ap- 
peared eleven years later, must be held the Father 
of Conchology amongst us. 

Not, however, in silent neglect did Helix Pomatia 
pass the long centuries. Thanks to its appetizing 
fatness and fair white flesh, it was all the while a 
boon companion of kings and kaisers, whose satellites 
and jackals have taken care to set forth its pretensions 
and extol.its worth. Witsius Petronius more than 
once records how “this dainty dish to set before 
a king,” grilled upon a silver gridiron, was served 
up at the banquets of that tiger-ape Nero—ho- 
nours these, surely not to be envied, and often how 
dearly bought, even at the cost of a cruel death by 
fire and flood. Be ours rather, dear reader, the 
happier lot of that worthy parson, who, having lived 
in troublous days, left this testimony behind hin, 
recorded on the durable parchment of our parish 
register, for the benefit of his successors: “ Bello 
plusquam Civili inter Regios et Parliamentarios per 
plurimam partem <Angliew horribiliter grassante, 
Bene Vixi, quia bene Latui Domino Exercituum, Deo 
forti, Deo Liberatori, Deo Servatori, Deo Pacifico, 
Gratias!” Which piece of Latinity I venture to 
English thus, though fully aware how far short my 
version falls of the quaint brevity of the original :— 

** Although the horrid civil strife 
Between Roundhead and Cavalier 
Did wax, woe’s me! too deadly rife 
Through all our land for many a year, 
I led the while a quiet life, 
And fed my flock in little fear: 


Wouldst thou the reason know? My humble parish lies 
In a snug corner too remote for envious eyes. 


Yea, Lord! and all the thanks be thine, 

Thou Lord of Hosts, thou mighty Goa, 
Thou Guardian and dear Saviour mine, 
Thou great Peacem:zker all divine, 

That thou, when war was all abroad 

My steps didst guide in ways so little trod.” 


Oh, wise Nathaniel Newburgh! And ah! unwise 
or rather hapless Helix Pomatia! ’Tis thus, me- 
thinks, that thy brother Helix Aspersa, (the common 
spotted snail,) thy rivalin beauty, if notin fame, taste, 
and high-life, has led a happier life in his snug cor- 
ner and warm woodland bed than thine, fated and 
fed, and ended on a board hung with imperial purple. 
Does any doubt it? Eece Signwm! The family 
Pomatia, reduced in numbers as in fame, perishos 
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THE SNAIL KING. 


daily still, in lingering tortures, for the delectation 
of ignoble peasants of the Valois, and burghers of 
Hamburg; while the clan Aspersa, a very legion in 
numbers, still thrives and feeds on the fat of the land, 
sleeps in peace, and dies ata good old.age in “ the old 
house at home ;” or if, perchance, one of its members 
perish beneath the foot of some irate gardener, the 
transition is at least a speedy one from feast to 
funeral, from the ruddy peach to the gravel walk; 
no long agonies protract its dying; and when dead, 
it is decently resolved into its. native earth, instead 
of passing into the vile paunch of some bloated 
monster of an epicure. 

Before taking leave of Helix Pomatia, it is but 
fair to remark that Dr. Turton, no mean authority, 
considersitindigenous toour island; though perhaps 
his opinion is hardly based on sufficient data. 
Montagu, on the other hand, repudiates at once its 
claim to be regarded as a native, and its pretensions 
toa remote and Roman origin. Relying upon the 
statements of Da Costa and Sir Kenelm Digby, he 
traces the pedigree of the English branch of the 
family no further back than the middle of the six- 
teenth century; at which period, according to his 
aceount, it migrated hither from Italy in the train 
of a Howard, and found its first settlement on 
British ground at Albury in Surrey, a village long 
famed for its loveliness, but in these days better 
known as the seat of a late worthy but eccentric 
senator, and dear withal to many a woman’s warm 
heart, because it contains the pretty cottage home 
of the genial author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 





“THE TIMES” ON SUNDAY 
RECREATIONS. 

Ay attempt is again being made to extend the 
opening of public exhibitions and places of secular 
instruction or recreation on Sundays. As this is 
done under the specious pretext of the benefit of 
the working classes, we call attention to the de- 
liberate decision of “The Times” on the whole 
subject, when the late Mr. Joseph Hume, in 1847, 
brought forward his motion to open the British 
Museum on Sunday. The arguments are of double 
furce now, as the time for recreation in the week 
has been much extended. 

“Every hour’s reflection confirms us in the opinion 
weadvanced, that the success of Mr. Hume’s scheme 
would speedily be attended with most serious mis- 
chief to those very classes whose condition it was 
meant to improve. There is already a strong dis- 
position to grasp at the little privileges of the work- 
ing classes. As much food as will sustain, and as 
much rest as will preserve, that strength which is 
consumed for the gains of others, is less than would 
be left them by their masters if no law intervened 
tocurb their rapacity. Law, custom, and opinion, 
aé present too strong for the aggressions of avarice, 
protect the labourer in the enjoyment of his 
periodical relief from toil. The taskmaster dares 
not yet deny the pittance of time that is demanded 
mn the name of religion, and for the purposes of rest. 
Sut already he grudges this abstraction from his 
ineans, and if the barrier which now restrains him 
33 once broken down for another object, he will 
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quickly seize the opportunity for effecting his own. 
Nor will his task be any longer difficult. The 
workman will have voluntarily forsaken the usages 
he could have pleaded in his own behalf. The 
necessity of excursions and sight-seeing can never 
be urged like the necessity for worship and rest. 
That griping spirit which has already encroached 
upon the years of infancy and the hours of sleep, 
will hardly give way to the claims of a museum or 
a steam-boat. They who are so eager for jaunting 
will be not unreasonably presumed to be brisk 
enough for working, and the seventh day will soon 
be swallowed, like the thirteenth hour, in the gorge 
of commercial cupidity. 

“These considerations are not overstrained. The 
unavoidable necessities of competition soon turn an 
exception into a rule. We know that the persist- 
ence of a single tradesman in extreme or inconve- 
nient hours of trade, compels all his brethren to the 
same course. The opening of museums on Sundays 
will preclude the possibility of closing other exhibi- 
tions equally innocent and attractive. Why should 
private collectors be debarred the licence assumed 
by the nation? If Sunday visitors are able and 
willing to spend a shilling of their weekly earnings 
in the purchase of a harmless gratification, why 
should they not be as free to do soas to avail them- 
selves of a gratuitous exhibition? Why should not 
Madame Tussaud’s be open P Why not Vauxhall ? 
The line of demarcation would grow more and more 
difficult to draw. Under our present institutions 
we can very justly close the theatres on the Sunday, 
but after the proposed infraction of them, we should 
be in a strange dilemma even on this point. If 
scenic representations are abstractly innocent, why 
proscribe them on a Sunday? If abstractly other- 
wise, why encourage them on the other six days of 
the week? But each of these exhibitions would 
entail a proportionate extension of traffic and trade, 
till at last a closed shop on a Sunday would be a 
rarity resulting from the circumstances of the dis- 
trict or the position of the individual.” 





PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCES.—When in some of the 
high southern latitudes, and ina dark tempestuons night, 
a flash of lightning discovered to Captain Cook a vessel, 
which glanced along close by his side, and which, but for 
the lightning, he must have run foul of, both the danger 
and the transient light that showed it, were undoubtedly 
designed to convey to him the wholesome instruction, 
that a particular Providence attended him, and that he 
not only was preserved from evils of which he had notice, 
but from many more of which he had no information, or 
even the least suspicion. What unlikely contingencics 
may nevertheless take place! How improbable that two 
ships should dash against each other in the midst of the 
vast Pacific Ocean, and that, steering contrary courses, 
from parts of the world so immensely distant from each 
other, they should yet move so exactly in a line, as to 
dash, fill, and go to the bottom, in a sea where all the 
ships in the world might be so dispersed as that none 
should see another! Yet that must have happened but 
for the remarkable interference which he has recorded, 
The same Providence, indeed, might as easily have con- 
ducted them so wide of each other that they should 
never have met at all, but then this lesson would have 
been lost; at least the heroic voyager would have en- 
compassed the globe without having had occasion to 
relate an incident that so naturally suggests it.—Letter 


| of Cowper to the Rey William Unwin, May 27, 1782: 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


InDIAN InrIGATIoN.—India could supply England with 
raw material in the greatest abundance, far beyond what 
she could ever consume. She could furnish also markets, 
and just in proportion as we developed her resources 
would she become a purchaser of our manufactures to 
an unlimited extent. As a proof of the economical 
value—as developed by irrigation—may be instanced the 
effect on Rajahmundy, where 700,000 acres of land were 
irrigated out of 1,100,000. Before these works were 
commenced, the revenue of that district was £196,000 ; 
last year it amounted to £320,000, showing an increase 
of more than 60 per cent. The agricultural produce ex- 
ported before the works were commenced amounted to 
£36,000 a year, and last year to £390,000 or more than 
tenfold.— Colonel Sir Arthur Cotton. 


Mitxy Sea.—A report from Captain Trébuchet, of the 
* Capricieuse” corvette, dated Amboyna, August 28, 1860, 
states that on the night of the 20th of that month, while 
tacking to reach Amboyna, lying at about twenty miles 
E.N.E., he and his crew witnessed the curious spectacle 
of the Milky Sea, which the Dutch call the Winter Sea, 
because both the sky and the waters present the appear- 
ance of fields covered with snow. The phenomenon 
lasted from 7 P.M. until the return of daylight. They at 
first. attributed it to the reflection of the moon, then only 
three days old; but as the appearance continued after 
the moon had set, this explanation had to be discarded. 
A bucketful of sea-water being drawn up and examined, 
it »vas found to contain about 200 groups of animalcule 
of the same thickness (that of a hair), but of different 
lengths, varying between one and two tenths of a milli- 
métre, and adhering to each other by tens and twenties, 
like strings of beads. They emitted a fixed light similar 
to that of the fire-fly or glow-worm, and it was admitted 


on all hands that the white appearance of the sea could 
only be attributed to these minute creatures, the numbers 
of which must therefore exceed all imagination. 

JAMAICA SINCE THE NeGro EMancipation.—The Rev. 
T. Underhill, one of a deputation recently returned from 
Jamaica, gave the following statement in his report at a 


public meeting. ‘The success of the Emancipation Act, 
with regard to the people, had been unequivocal and con- 
clusive, and the beneficial and moral results great past 
all calculation. He denied that the native creoles of 
Jamaica were either lazy or devoid of energy. It was 
true that they invariably refused to do a double task in a 
day, even for double pay; but that was not because they 
were unwilling to work, but because they knew that their 
constitutions could not stand it long, and, as they said, 
they had not to look forward to a week, or a day, but to 
the whole year. With regard to the desertion of the 
estates, there was no doubt that the owners could not 
find money, after the slaves became free, to pay them 
their money weekly, and were therefore obliged to 
abandon the culture of sugar. He found, on inquiry, 
that a large number of creoles had, since the Emancipation 
Act, amassed comparatively a large amount of property. 
A large number had become landed proprietors, being 
freeholders on the average of five acres each, and renting, 
on the average, two more acres each; they had built 
houses and mills, possessed mules, and clothed and fed 
themselves better than ever they had done before. He 
estimated that, in the short space of less than thirty 
years since the passing of that Act, the negroes had 
become possessed of property which he valued at two and 
a half millions of money, including £49,399 deposited in 
the savings banks. It was the fact of so many negroes 
having become small planters that rendered labour rather 
scarce when most wanted, for they found their time could 
be more profitably employed on their own land: than in 
working for a master; and the planters, not being able 
to keep them on all the year round, could not command 
their service in the busy season.” 





ExTENsION or Lire.—The effects of the means adopted 
for checking disease in England, France, and Germany, 
during the past century, are such that, while formerly one 
out of every thirty of the population died each year, now 
the average is one to forty-five ; and this favourable re- 
sult has been steadily progressive. In the year 1700, 
one out of every twenty-five of the population died in each 
year in England; in 1801, one in thirty-five ; in 1811, 
one in thirty-eight; and in 1848, one in forty-five; so 
that the chances of life have been nearly doubled in Eng. 
land within eighty years. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the rate for Paris was one in twenty-five; now itis 
one in thirty-two. 


Otp anp New Styte—Tur Pusric Accounts.—It is 
109 years ago since the style was altered, and eleven 
days curtailed, as was then scriously believed, of a ge- 
neration. The new style, however, is not absolutely 
triumphant yet. The old style still prevails in the great 
empire of Russia, and, what may be thought a more 
curious fact, it is retained in the accounts of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Treasury. This is why the Christmas 
dividends are not considered due till Twelfth Day, nor 
Midsummer dividends till the 5th July ; and in the same 
way it is not until the 5th April that Lady-day is sup- 
posed to arrive. But there is another piece of antiquity 
visible in the publig, accounts. In old times the year 
was held to begin on the 25th March, and this usage also 
is still observed in the computations over which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presides. The consequence 
is, that the first day of the “financial” year is the 5th 
of April, being old Lady-day, and with that date the 
reckonings of our annual budgets begin and end. 
Possibly some convenience may be found in this custom, 
but the effect of the practice is to leave the Treasury 
three months behind the world. In official eyes we were 
still within the year 1860 in all the month of March, 
last year not terminating till the 5th of April! 


Vatvuasie Swereprines.—The New York correspondent 
of the “Philadelphia Press” narrates the following in 
cident :—“‘ Happening to be in at the great publishing 
house of Harper Brothers, this morning, I was nota 
little surprised at a fact that transpired during my chat 
with one of the firm. The foreman of their bindery, who 
has filled that position for thirty years, came in with a 
bar of gold, valued at 308 dollars (about £62), accom- 
panied with the assayer’s certificate. This was the pro- 
ceeds of gold dust (leaf) swept up from the floor, and 
wiped off on the rags used by the binders, during three 
months! Iwas so much surprised at this bit of economy, 
that I asked what might be the value of their picked-up 
things in the course of a year? I was told, in reply, 
that the gold sweepings were worth about 1500 dollars 
(£300) ; paper shavings 5000 dollars (£1000) ; paste- 
board shavings, 700 dollars (£140); and scraps of 
leather 150 dollars (£30) ; making an aggregate, from 
these four sources, of 7350 dollars (£1470) per annum! 


Strate or EneiisH Society a Century aco.—Such 
was the state of society in the first years of the reign of 
George 111, that the vices of the Government received 
little correction from public opinion. A corrupt system 
of government represented but too faithfully the prevalent 
corruption of society. Men of the highest rank openly 
rioted in drunkenness, gambling, and debauchery ; the 
clergy were indifferent to religion; the middle classes 
were coarse, ignorant, and sensual; and the lower 
classes brutalized by neglect, poverty, and evil examples. 
The tastes and habits of the age were low; its moral and 
intellectual standard was debased. All classes were 
wanting in refinement, and nearly all in education. 
Here were abounding materials “for venal senators, 
greedy place-hunters, and corrupt electors.— May’s “ Con- 
stitutional History of England.” 





